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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



There is in England an active nature-study society known as 
the School Nature-Study Union. This association was founded 
in 1903; it devotes itself to furthering the interests of nature- 
study in the schools and to popularizing scientific studies. The 
official organ of the Union is School Nature-Study, the editor of 
which is Miss C. von Wyss, of the London Day Training School, 
and the headquarters of the Union are at i Grosvenor Park, 
Camberwell, S.E., London. School Nature-Study is published 
five times a year and its price is 6d. per number. 

The School Nature-Study Union is publishing also a series of 
leaflets that are designed primarily for the use of the teacher. 
These cost only id. each if ordered in lots of twelve, otherwise 
2^d. Here are a few of the titles : 

No. I. The Green Grocer's Shop and the Use That We Can Make of It. 

No. 8. Tree Buds in Winter. 

No. 9. The Nature-Study of Rocks. 

No. II. The School Aquarium. 

No. 17. Some Common Moulds and How to Grow Them. 

No. 18. School Pets, Their Wants and Ways. 

No. 27. The True Inwardness of Nature-Study. 

No. 30. The Esthetics of Nature-Study. 

Many English publishing houses are turning out nature-study 
books now. Ernest Stenhouse's First Book of Nature-Study, by 
Macmillan; The Aims and Methods of Nature-Study, by John 
Rennie, University Tutorial Press; Scott's Nature-Study and the 
Child, by George B. Harrap & Co., are good samples. 

Like our American publishers, the English houses are also 
putting out a good many books designed especially to help the 
nature-study teacher or the teacher of elementary science who 
does not want to attack the scientific books. Unwin's Pond 
Problems, published by University Press, Cambridge, is such a 
volume. The author endeavors to show how nature-study may 
use the pond materials and throw the work into problem form. 
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The author believes that it is only when the work is thrown into 
such problem form that it comes to have large value in education. 
As examples of the popularization of scientific work there may be 
mentioned several books in one particular field of nature-study, 
that dealing with the birds. H. B. McPherson's Home Life of 
a Golden Eagle is an exceedingly interesting study of the develop- 
ment of the golden eagle from the egg to the young bird ready to 
fly from the nest. The book is not voluminous — ^only 45 pages of 
printed matter — -but this is accompanied by 32 plates — ^photo- 
graphs of the animal's home life. A similar book by the same pub- 
lishers is devoted to the home life of the osprey; C. G. Abbott is 
the author. F. W. Headley writes a book on the flight of birds 
which is the best presentation of the subject that has appeared, 
at least in anything like popular form. There are a number of 
plates illustrating the book that are quite wonderful. Then 
Bentley Beetham writes a very practical book on Photography for 
Bird-Lovers, in which he describes in detail the methods which he 
uses successfully in getting pictures of birds during all stages of 
their life-history. These four books, all from the press of Witherby 
& Co., are samples of what the English publishers are doing in the 
interest of nature-study. 

It is very satisfactory to find that American schools are not 
alone in their efforts to use commonplace materials for educative 
subject-matter, and that the nature-study movement — ^progressing 
so satisfactorily in America — has its counterpart in equally suc- 
cessful movements in other countries as well. 

Among the pamphlets referred to above the one on The True 
Inwardness of Nature-Study is by J. Arthur Thompson, one of the 
really great English biologists and a writer of eminence. It is 
impossible to give a summary of his discussion in so limited a space, 
for the pamphlet itself is an abstract, but an excerpt will make his 
meaning clear on one point at least. 

In our ways of prosecuting nature-study there is room for more of another 
quality which I cannot name — a certain humaneness and freedom. I stand 
by the heresy that a good deal of the nature-study and of the science generally 
of the school-days should be frankly recreative. Much of it is at present 
quite absurdly analytic; much of it is spoiled by an attempt to develop a pre- 
mature grasp of principles, which is also psychologically wrong. 
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Now my point is that there should be more educational play and that 
nature-study is a good subject for this. The Germans have a fine word, 
Abanderungsspielraum — free play for variations — and we need this for the 
mind as well as for the body. And just as we must not inspect, criticize, peer 
into children's ordinary play too much, so we must not codify, rationalize, 
"examinify" nature-study too much. We must leave some room for uncon- 
ventional exploration and intellectual adventure. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. The last thing we wish to suggest 
is that we can countenance playing at nature-study, in the opprobrious sense 
of the word "playing." At times we must be as serve as the mathematician, 
as precise as the chemist. It is no easy thing to see clearly, to record accurately, 
to think scientifically — and unless we sincerely work toward these ends our 
nature-study is become as a tinkling brass or a sounding cymbal. My point, 
however, is that we are thinking this afternoon of the education of the citizen, 
and my recommendation is that we remember the need for a culture of feeling. 
Without losing hold on modern methods, may we not work back a little toward 
something simpler and less analytic — the old-fashioned but very real lore of 
the shepherd and the farmer, of the minister and the dominie in the country 
parish ? 

Another survey' which is notable because of the character of 
the surveyors and also because of the importance of the city in 
which the survey was made is that which was completed early in 
the summer of 1914 at Butte, Montana. This survey differs from 
the others which have been published in that it attacks the problem 
by first making a careful statistical analysis of the school population. 

The first chapter, by Mr. Bachman, deals with the classification 
and progress of pupils. Contrasted with the Portland Survey, 
for example, the present report, instead of dealing with the general 
economic conditions of the population of the city, opens with 
a detailed account of the distribution of children in the schools. 
One is impressed by the fact that a report of the present type is 
less likely in its earlier chapters to command the interest of the 
people of the city. On the other hand, the material with which 
this report opens is perhaps better mastered by scientific students 
of education than any other single type of material that could 
be employed. 

• Report of a Survey of the School System of Butte, Montana. Published by the 
Board of School Trustees of Butte. Pp. 197. 
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The second chapter, which is by Professor Strayer, the director 
of the survey, deals with the quality of instruction. In this chapter 
Professor Strayer has given with a good deal of detail the principles 
on which instruction should, in his judgment, be organized. The 
chapter impresses one as being somewhat theoretical, and the 
general question arises whether the surveys of various cities should 
be made the avenues for communicating to school people and to the 
local citizens broad, general principles of education. On the 
other hand, it may be answered that without the establishment of 
these general principles there is no possibility of judging the 
effectiveness of the work that is carried on in schools. 

The third chapter, on the course of study, which was prepared 
by Professor Cubberley, deals in more detail with the various sub- 
jects of instruction. The tests, which were carried on by Mr. F. J. 
Kelly and are reported in the fourth chapter, seem to justify the 
contention of all of the contributors to the survey that the children 
in the schools are efficient in the formal phases of school work. 
They seem to be very rapid in addition and efficient in grammar 
and other formal subjects, but they are described as lacking in 
power of reasoning and in interest in broad, general considerations. 
This criticism of the children of Butte could probably be repeated 
for the children of most of the schools in the United States. How 
far one has a right to demand of children that they show ability 
to reason is a question that will remain open until investigation 
of many cities and schools can establish something like a standard 
for these more desirable and higher products of education. 

It will be interesting to find out how far the present survey has 
proved to be a convincing document for the community to which 
it was addressed. The volume will serve as a handbook for students 
of education, and the many suggestions which it contains doubtless 
could be accepted with advantage by the school system of Butte. 
There is, however, much material in this report which is of doubtful 
propriety in a survey of a city. The scientific student of education 
will have to be on his guard lest he overload the reports which he 
has an opportunity to make with so much abstract material that 
the world at large will get the impression that he is making 
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theoretical studies of education rather than practical surveys of 
particular situations. 

The American Peace League has interested itself in a broad 
way in the problem of training children not only in the details of 
the campaign against war but in the general problems of com- 
munity life. The members of this league have prepared a book' 
in which they have attempted to bring together the material which 
can be used in schools in giving a broad training in citizenship. 

The early chapters of this book deal with such virtues as kind- 
ness to playmates and animals. The point of view is that of the 
home rather than the civic community. The second chapter takes 
a somewhat more comprehensive view of the school and the play- 
ground and deals with such matters as the childhood of great men, 
and the general virtues of obedience and helpfulness. In chap, 
iii, intended for the third grade, one begins to be acquainted with 
the neighborhood and to understand what is meant by neighbors 
and the possibilities of service to the whole community. In the 
fourth grade the town and city are introduced. Finally, the 
nation, general American ideals, the United States, and the world- 
family are presented for the different grades. 

The book contains an abundance of references, so that material 
can be secured beyond the compass of the volume itself. The 
material is suitable for morning exercises or for class exercises, and 
many good stories are included in the text itself. 



Superintendent Taylor has undertaken once more a general 
survey^ of the activities in this country and abroad which are aimed 
at the development of vocational courses for children in the schools 
and in continuation classes. 

Mr. Taylor remarks in his preface that there is no systematic 
treatise dealing with this problem. He attempts to supply what 
he regards as a deficiency in educational literature. He surveys 

' A Course in Citizenship. By Ella Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny 
E. Coe, Mabel Hill, Mary McSkimmon. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 386. 

' A Handbook of Vocational Education. By Joseph S. Taylor. Macmillan Co., 
1914. 
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the various types of industrial education in Germany, especially 
in Munich, and in Edinburgh, Scotland, and in some of the leading 
centers in the United States. It is, of course, a mistake to assume 
that these various school systems have not been adequately 
described. Indeed, in many reports all of the material which Mr. 
Taylor presents is available. The virtue of the present book is 
that it puts the matter in very simple and concise form within the 
compass of 179 coarsely printed pages. Mr. Taylor has touched 
upon most of the leading experiments along vocational lines. 

Following the text are some forty pages including as appendixes 
documents of permanent value to the student of vocational edu- 
cation. Perhaps one of the most valuable contributions is the 
paper quoted from Professor Dewey, on p. 191 and subsequent 
pages, in which Professor Dewey, under the title, "An Undemo- 
cractic Proposal," opposes the bill which has been suggested by 
Mr. Cooley for the state of Illinois, according to which a separate 
school system is to be set up to give vocational training to the 
children of the state. 



The problem of making scientific studies of school work avail- 
able for practical teachers is one on which professors of education 
are at the present time busily engaged. During the last fifteen 
years a good deal of material has been accumulated in laboratories 
and in advanced courses on the different school processes. Some 
years ago Professor Huey attacked the most vital problem of the 
elementary school, namely, reading, and published a volume on the 
psychology and pedagogy of reading. That volume was criticized 
because it did not present the material in a sufficiently practical 
form. Professor Freeman has tried his hand at the presentation 
of scientific material on handwriting in a new volume' of the 
"Riverside Educational Monographs." The success with which 
he has accomplished the work must, of course, be judged by those 
who attempt to use his advice in organizing school work. The 
volume contains at all events a very large amount of practical 

' The Teaching of Handwriting. By Frank N. Freeman. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Pp. 156. 
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advice to teachers. The summary of scientific material is con- 
densed and simplified so that no one can fail to see the importance 
and the character of the experiments which Professor Freeman 
reports. 

The practical character of the book can perhaps be judged best 
by repeating Professor Freeman's statement of the way in which 
the movements involved in handwriting should be made. 

The form of movement, then, which best meets the requirements which 
may be laid down as the result of experiment and of practical experience is 
somewhat as follows: The hand and arm must be so adjusted that the hand 
progresses freely along the line during the formation of the letters and in the 
spaces between words. The hand must rest upon some freely sliding point 
or points of contact, such as the finger nails or the side of the little finger. 
When, on the contrary, the pen point is carried along from one letter to another 
by means of adjustments of the parts of the fingers and the hand,' the hand 
continually gets into a cramped position. 

The movements of the arm and fingers should form a smooth and easy 
co-ordination in which there is a condition of flexibility in the whole member. 
The rotation of the arm upon the muscle pad of the forearm as a center carries 
the hand along, the upward and downward oscillatory movement forms the 
groundwork of the letter formation, and slight adjustments of the fingers 
complete the details of the letters. In addition to these chief elements of the 
movement the wrist may rotate to the side to supplement the sideward move- 
ment of the arm, and the forearm may revolve upon its axis in the movement 
of pronation as a corrective to the increase in slant at the end of the line. There 
is no good reason for seeking to eliminate any of these component movements- 
Each has some part to play. Moreover, room must be left for individual 
differences in their relative prominence and manner of combinations. 

The last chapter of the book reviews the various efforts which 
have been made to furnish standards for the judgment of speci- 
mens of handwriting. Furthermore, Professor Freeman has 
worked out an elaborate series of charts which make it possible 
to analyze any specimen of handwriting into its elements. Thus 
the slant and spacing, the character of the alignment, and the form 
of the letters can all be distinguished from each other as distinct 
virtues or defects of handwriting. Instead of using a single scale 
to cover all of these different qualities. Professor Freeman suggests 
that teachers cultivate skill in the analysis of handwriting and the 
selection of particular defects to be corrected by special lines of 
attack upon each of the special aspects of the writing movement. 
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The first line of vocational education which was seriously 
attacked in the United States was the training of clerks and office 
assistants. The kind of training that was thus developed has 
commonly gone under the name of commercial education. It has 
for the most part been cultivated by private institutions. Only 
recently have the public schools taken over this work in any 
large measure. The elementary school has, in general, not included 
very much of this sort of work. A little bookkeeping has some- 
times been introduced and the arithmetic of the upper grades has 
sometimes been described as commercial arithmetic and has been 
given a special character to meet the demands of those who are 
going into business. 

With the development of the intermediate school and with the 
specialization that is now going on in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school the problem of introducing commercial work into 
the upper grades is likely to be more and more vigorously discussed. 
Elementary teachers may, therefore, with profit look into some of 
the volumes which are now being prepared for those who are inter- 
ested in commercial education chiefly from the point of view of 
high-school teachers. 

In an earlier issue of the Journal Professor Farrington's 
volume on commercial education in Germany was reviewed. It 
is proper, therefore, to mention briefly a work' which has just 
appeared on the methods of commercial education in American 
schools, especially in the American high schools. This volume 
discusses with a good deal of detail the general principles of method 
as applied to business courses, and in Part II takes up business 
arithmetic, office practice and routine, bookkeeping, accounting, 
commercial geography, technique of commercial history, com- 
mercial law, economics, business English, stenography, and type- 
writing. Part III deals with the preparation of teachers for such 
work. 

The careful reader misses in some of these discussions of method 
the maturity of judgment which has long been familiar in the 
discussion of methods in the conventional school subjects, such as 

' Principles and Methods in Commercial Education. By Joseph Kahn and Joseph 
J. Klein. Macmillan Co., 1914. Pp. 493. 
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reading, arithmetic, and so on. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt that the methodology of commercial courses differs from 
the methodology of the other subjects, and it is well that this 
difference should be made a subject of explicit attention. 



The time has passed when teachers are willing to devote any 
large amount of attention to the study of the history of education 
if that history is merely to be a resume of books on theory. A 
history of education which repeats what Locke and Rousseau and 
other writers have said is relatively easy to prepare, because the 
author of such a book needs only to sit down with the volumes 
that he is reviewing and give an epitome of what each author 
has said. 

Many students who have taken required courses in the history 
of education at normal schools and colleges have questioned the 
whole system of education of teachers because they have not been 
able to see the usefulness of any such historical studies. Grad- 
ually, however, the situation is being changed. Industrious 
students of history are finding material which is of genuine value 
to all teachers. It is important that we should know something 
about the development of the course of study as it has actually 
taken place in American schools. It is important that we know 
something about the mistakes and successes that have appeared 
in the administration of state school funds. 

The collection of this kind of information entails, however, a 
great deal of research, and the ordinary student of the history of 
education finds himself handicapped because of the lack of mate- 
rial and because of the arduousness of the historical problem which 
is presented. There are so many local differences in different parts 
of the United States that any complete history of schools of the 
United States will involve the co-operation of many workers in 
different centers. It is very encouraging, therefore, to find that 
a new agency has arisen which is to co-operate in the collection of 
this type of historical material. 

The state of Iowa has always been interested in its school 
system as one of the clearest expressions of the pioneer spirit which 
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has dominated that state from the beginning. The Historical 
Association of that state has now put out two handsome volimies' 
dealing in detail with the history of schools in the state of Iowa. 
All of the agencies in the state that could contribute to the col- 
lection of material have been drawn upon, and we are promised 
subsequent volumes which will take up in detail other aspects of 
the school system. 

It is not appropriate here to enter into any detailed account 
of these two volumes now at hand. Suffice it to say that they 
furnish an example which teachers in all parts of the country should 
set before their local historical associations with as much emphasis 
as possible. If agencies could arise in all of the different states 
for the collection and pubUcation of an elaborate body of material 
of the type that is now at hand from Iowa, it would soon be possible 
to give a description of American education that would be of real 
use to teachers in training and of very great interest to those who 
are conducting present-day schools. 



A very wide interest has been exhibited in the methods of indi- 
vidual instruction practiced in the schools of Batavia, New York. 
From time to time the so-called Batavia method has been dis- 
cussed in this Journal. We now have a book from Superintendent 
Kennedy who inaugurated the system.^ 

This books consists of a series of chapters discussing various 
aspects of the system and giving an account of the reason for its 
continuance. The book is a description and something of an 
argument in favor of this sort of organization. Undoubtedly the 
argument would have been very much stronger if it had been 
supported by systematic objective evidences regarding the success 
of this system in the advancement of individual children. One 
misses in the book the type of material which has come to be familiar 
in recent school surveys where the efl&ciency of a system is tested 
out and recorded in objective terms. The time will doubtless 

' History of Education in Iowa. By Clarence R. Aumer. State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1914. Vol. I, pp. 436. Vol. II, pp. 469. 

^ The Batavia System of Individual Instruction. By John Kennedy. Batavia, 
N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 1914. 
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come when those who institute school reforms will find it necessary 
in persuading their colleagues to adopt their examples to give such 
objective evidence of their success. 



The problem of keeping family accounts is not merely a problem 
in subtraction and division; it is in very large measure a problem 
of practical economics and a problem of mastering some of the 
devices that modern ingenuity has put at the disposal of the 
household. To rescue family accounts from the arithmetics and 
make a separate readable book on the subject was therefore a 
stroke of practical and pedagogical genius. Mr. Brookman's 
new book' has sections on house-furnishing, on reading the gas 
meter, on taxes, taking boarders, insurance, and other equally 
absorbing topics. Each topic is introduced by an explanatory 
text teUing what is actually involved. There is a little mathe- 
matical work in each section. 

' Family Expense Account. By Thirmuthis A. Brookman. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1914. Pp. 98. 



